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THE BRIGHT FACE. 


If I covet one high grace, 
It is this—upon my face 
Just to show an inner light 
To illumine others’ night. 


Give me such a look—so high— 

That the saddest passer-by, 

On a sudden glad, shall say, 
“Somewhere shines the sun to-day!” 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A bill has been introduced in the New 
York Legislature by Assemblyman Hart- 
man to amend the charter of New York 
City so that henceforward any teacher in 
the publie schools who marries shall 
thereby forfeit her position. The board of 
education tried to enforce a similar rule, 
but it was pronounced unconstitutional 
by the courts. The measure is vicious, 
both because it interferes with personal 
liberty, and because it assumes that a 
school appointment ought to be awarded 
not to the best teacher but to the neediest 
applicant. This is clearly implied in the 
clause of the bill which provides that a 
teacher dismissed for marrying may be 
reappointed if her husband is too ill to 
work or if he has deserted her. To be 
logical, Mr. Hartman ought to have made 
his bill provide that no man or wéman 
shall be eligible to appointment as a 
teacher unless he or she has no other 
means of support; and that any male or 
female teacher who may inherit a fortune 
shall be at once dismissed. Under the 
proposed bill, a poor man’s wife could not 
teach, but a millionaire’s daughter could. 
It is to be hoped that the bill will be de- 
feated, and that a teacher’s tenure of 
office will continue to depend on good 
teaching, and not on enforced celibacy. 





In the Massachusetts Legislature, the 
bill to prohibit indecent medical adver- 
tisements has been postponed. 


> 


A “society vaudeville’’ will be given at 
the Franklin Square House in this city 
on the evening of May 8, for the benefit 
of Dudley House, by the Boston Athena 
Club, assisted by distinguished profes- 
sional [talent. Tickets, 50 cents, for sale 
at Franklin Square House and at the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL Office. Dudley House is 
a summer home for poor children from 
the city. An abandoned farm, the ‘‘old 
Dudley place,” near Barre, in a beautiful 
region among the hills, has been leased. 
The old farmhouse has been put in repair 
and stands waiting, full of hopes and earn- 
est wishes of those who planned this good 
work, but quite empty of furniture, house- 
hold supplies, and the wherewithal to feed 
and care for its intended guests, whose 
pathetic childhood must appeal to every 
heart. Contributions of money or house- 
hold supplies will be gratefully received. 
Letters relating to assistance of this kind 
should be addressed to Mrs. Helen Ade- 
laide Shaw, Back Bay P. O., Boston, Mass. 
Any persons desiring information concern- 








ing Dudley House, from sources nearer to 
headquarters, are cordially invited to ad- 
dress Rev. Chas. H, Smith, or Rev. A. F. 
Bailley, Barre, Mass., auditors of the Dud- 
ley House Association. The program of 
the coming entertainment is varied and 
brilliant. Furter details regarding it will 
be given later. Meanwhile we advise our 
readers to reserve the evening of May 8. 
We would also remind our friends that 
one good turn deserves another. The 
Athena Club has generously offered to 
perform the bright farce-comedy, ‘‘Wood- 
cock’s Little Game,’’ free of charge, for 
any Suffrage Club, for the benefit of the 
cause. Asthey are so willing to lenda 
hand to our good work, we ought to be 
glad to lend a hand to this benevolent 
effort of theirs in behalf of the little slum 
children. Mrs. Helen A. Shaw will con- 
duct the entertainment on May 8, and will 
also take charge of the children at Dudley 
House this summer. 

It was lately announced that there 
would be “ta mock county campaign”’ held 
by the Calliopean Society at the Citadel 
in Charteston, S. C., at which ladies would 
vote. Commenting on this in the Fairfax 
(S. C.) Enterprise, Mrs. Virginia D. Young 
says: ‘‘Women in South Carolina can now 
vote in some of the churches, in any stock- 
holders’ meeting of which they are mem- 
bers by virtue of owning stock, and in the 
State Press Association, if members. 
Now the gallant Cadets are going to let 
them practice going to the polls in their 
company, which is a beautiful step in the 
right direction.”’ 

Andrew Carnegie has offered $4,000 a 
year for three years to maintain in Atlanta, 
Ga., a library training school for South- 
ern women. He promises that if the 
school proves a success, the gift will be 
made permanent, and will be increased as 
need may demand. 

















A systematic effort to influence public 
opinion by corrupt means has been exposed 
by that excellent paper, the Springfield 
Republican. The gas corporations of Bos- 
ton and vicinity are trying to get from the 
Legislature authority to consolidate prop- 
erties worth ten million dollars for twice 
that sum, in order to levy perpetual 
tribute on watered stock from the gas- 
consumers of the city. In order to influ- 
ence public opinion, they are trying to get 
the newspapers of the State to publish 
as editorials articles written by themselves 
and telegraphic dispatches which are in 
reality paid advertisements. Woman suf- 
frage is systematically written down by 
similiar sinister methods. 


MISS ANTHONY AND DIVOKCE. 





At the Woman’s National Council the 
other day, Miss Anthony is reported to 
have protested against a resolution about 
divorce, and to have said that divorce was 
a refuge for the wives of brutal husbands, 
as Canada in old times was a refuge for 
fugitive slaves. 

Doubtless this will be quoted by oppo- 
nents of equal rights as a proof that wo- 
man suffrage means divorce. But Miss 
Anthony has never been divorced. On the 
other hand, a regular hot-bed of divorce is 
found among ‘“‘the Four Hundred,’’ the 
frivolous women of fashionable society, 
who are the strongest opponents of wo- 
man suffrage. And unless these society 
women are much belied, they seek divorce 
not as a refuge from brutality and unfaith- 
fulness—the kind of divorce that Miss 
Anthony defends—but out of mere fickle- 
ness of fancy. 

There are all sorts of opinions about 
divorce among suffragists, as there are 
among anti-suffragists. Thus Miss An- 
thony believes in divorce, while Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall thinks that there should 
be no divorce for any cause, only legal sep- 
aration. It is perhaps natural that Mrs. 
Sewall should hold this view, as she has 
been twice married, and both times very 
happily married; and it is equally natural 
that Miss Anthony should take the oppo- 
site view, since she has all her life had 
the confidences of abused wives poured 
into her ears. : 

The practical question is whether equal 
suffrage leads to an increase of divorce. 

New Hampshire lately defeated a woman 
suffrage amendment; and now it is an- 
nounced that New Hampshire has one 
divorce to every seven marriages. If the 
amendment had carried, the high divorce 
rate would certainly have been ascribed to 
woman’s ballot. 

Wyoming gave full suffrage to women 























THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES. 








in 1869. During the 20 years from 1870 
to 1890, divorce in the United States at 
large increased about three times as fast 
as the population. In the group of West- 
ern States,omitting Wyoming, it increased 
almost four times as fast as the popula- 
tion. In Wyoming it increased only abont 
one-half as fast as the population, Yet in 
Wyoming, as in most of the Western 
States, divorce is not particularly hard to 
get. This makes it the more remarkable 
that so few people should want to get it. 
The reasons that lead couples to seek 
divorce are personal, and have little 
to do with the system of suffrage under 
which they happen to live. Yet the op- 
ponents of equal rights are so poorly off 
for legitimate argument that they will 
doubtless keep on asserting, in the face 
alike of common sense and of statistics, 
that woman suffrage means the breaking 
up of the marriage relation. Ae Bs Be 
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SOUTH AMERICAN NOTES. 





Sefiora Angela de Costa of Buenos Ayres, 
who initiated the movement to have ‘‘the 
Christ of the Andes’ set up on the dis- 
puted boundary between Chile and Ar- 
gentina, in a recent letter to Sefiorita 
Huidobro of Boston expresses herself as 
delighted with the WemAN’s JOURNAL, 
especially with the issue of Jan. 28, con- 
taining the account of the efforts of the 


Society of Christian Mothers in behalf of 


peace. Seiiora de Costa says she has had 
all the copies of the JourNAL translated 
into Spanish, that she might enjoy them. 
Best of all, she wishes to become a sub- 
scriber to ‘‘the paper that tells all about 
the fine women of North America, for 
whom I have always had the greatest ad- 
miration and respect, and whom I want to 
have help me in forming a Woman’s Peace 
Society in Argentina. Of course, we have 
the Christian Mothers’ Association, but 
that does only philanthropic work, and 
very slowly at that. I want a stirring so- 
ciety, such as you have told me about, 
and such as I know exist in the United 
States—the paradise of women. Here we 
have been handicapped so long by the 
iron-bound traditions of old Spain that it 
is difficult to branch ont into a broader 
field, but that is what I intend to do. I 
have always aspired to that which is best 
and noblest. I have sacrificed much for 
my ideals, and I still recall all I went 
through to place the statue of the Christ 
where it now stands, but it was done!’’ 

Sefiora de Costa’s letter is dated March 
14. March 13 was the date of the inaugu- 
ration of the statue. The Sefiora writes: 

‘I must tell you of the beautiful anpi- 





principal churches high mass was cele- 
brated, and sermons on peace were 
preaehed by the prelates. In the cathe- 
dral a solemn Te Deum was offered by the 
archbishop, Monseignor Espinosa, assisted 
by the bishops. While this was going on 
in Buenos Ayres, many made the pilgrim- 
age to that sacred spot in the Andes 800 
miles to the westward. And on the re- 
turn journey a large tract of land was con- 
secrated which lies between the Christ of 
the Andes and the railway station, and 
which I had solicited as a site for a House 
of Refuge such as the monks of St. Bern- 
ard have on the Alps. So many perish 
every year in these storms of the Cordil- 
lera that I feel the time is ripe to do some- 
thing for their safety. Chile will co- 
operate in the movement. It came to me 
as an inspiration as I sat one day thinking 
what it was best to do to initiate a com- 
memoration of the first anniversary of the 
Peace Monument, and like a flash came 
the thought of the Refuge. My friend, I 
have only the ground given me as yet; 
but I have the idea, and I shall soon 
create the sentiment, and in a few 
years I shall see my labors;crowned with 
success, 

“Sometimes I lose hope, or I am cast 
down and almost distracted by jealousies 
and eriticisms. Then I read some of the 
lives of the noble women of North Ameri- 
ca, and what they have attained. What 
has been done, I can do also. I have felt 
much pleasure and gratitude at receiving 
so many letters from women’s clubs in the 
United States, and I will surely answer 
them in French, as I do not know English. 
Will you tell them, please, that my ad- 
dress is San Martin 815, Buenos Ayres, 
Republica Argentina, South America, and 
any suggestions for my Peace Society will 
be most welcome? You have all taken 
such an interest in the Christ of the 
Andes that I feel I can ask this.’’ 


que >> 





HOW TO MANAGE A WIFE. 

Manage? What is that? Does it mean 
control? We manage ahorse. Buta wife 
is not aborse. If happiness is to be the 
result of the union, the first business of 
the husband is to manage himself so as to 
keep himself always his wife’s respectful 
friend, always her tender lover, always 
her equal partner. This will stimulate 
the wife to be always his admiring friend, 
always his affectionate sweetheart. And 
this will so react upon the husband that 
his love for his wife will grow so as to 
make it easy for him, with all his faults, 
to bear with all her infirmities.— Zz, 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss Atice F. CRANE, an advanced 
student in the Agricultural Department 
of the University of California, has estab- 
lished a new branch of industry on the 
Pacific coast, the scientific testirg of 
seeds. 

“Susan CooLipce,”’ whose real name 
was Miss Sarah Chauncey Woolsey, has 
just died at her home in Newport, R. I., 
aged 70. She was the author of many 
good stories for children, and of some 
beautiful poems. 

Mrs. GoppARD, the newly-appointed 
deputy sheriff at Colorado Springs, Col., 
assumed the office because it would be a 
help to her in her work for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. Mrs. Goddard 
is a granddaughter of General Cass, and is 
worth over a million. 

Mrs. Joun V. Moors, of New Orleans, 
has put upon the market an improved 
coffee-dripper which she invented years 
ago for her own household use. Recently 
a friend suggested to Mrs. Moore that her 
patent would prove a boon to other house- 
keepers, and she therefore decided to give 
her own dripper as a model for manufac- 
ture for general service. 

Dr. Atice G, Harvir, who success- 
fully passed the examination before the 
Massachusetts Board of registration in 
March, was the only woman among twen- 
ty-two applicants. Dr. Harvie graduated 
from the Philadelphia Dental College with 
high honors in the class of 1903, and then 
came to Boston, where she has just com- 
pleted a post-graduate course at Tufts 
Dental School. She has opened an office 
in Concord, N. H. 

Mrs, E. Suietps and Mrs. A. L. Ban- 
croft are members of the California State 
Board of Trade. Mrs. Shields began her 
farming in the Sacramento valley twenty 
years ago, with no capital but a large 
family of children. She now owns 250 
acres along the river, and the annual State 
Fairs literally overflow with fine speci- 
mens of her grapes, peaches, pears, necta- 
rines, apricots, nuts and berries; raw 
fruits, dried fruits, jams, jellies and pre- 
serves, Mrs, Shields raises also many 
fine varieties of grain, hops and other 
choice products. 

Rev, ANNA H. SHAw writes: ‘I see by 
the papers that in the report of the reso- 
lutions passed by the Woman’s National 
Council it is stated that I ‘led the attack’ 
on certain resolutions, and that I said 
when the race was not worth reproducing 
women should practice race-suicide. As 
a matter of fact, I left Washington Thurs- 
day noon, and the resolutions were not 
presented till Friday, and there was no 
mention of race-suicide. The reporters 
were determined to get some expression 
from us on the subject, and we refused to 
be interviewed. But it seems to make no 
difference whether you talk or not; they 
make up an interview or a discussion.” 

SARAH BERNHARD, a native of Jamai- 
ca, once a slave, is over 105, and is one of 
the curiosities of the island. Visitors go 
to see her and hercoffin. In Jamaica, the 
colored people, if at all well-to-do, provide 
themselves, long before death, with a 
coffin, so as to insure a proper burial; and 
a rich visitor some years ago made “Aunt 
Sarah’’ a present of an elaborate and 
handsome coffin, of which she is inordi- 
nately proud, To make it as useful as 
possible, she has laid the lace and satin 
linings carefully away, and has had the 
coffin set up on end, fitted up with shelves 
and turned into a china closet; and, being 
a thrifty soul, she turns it into a source of 
revenue, charging a small fee for the sight 
of it. 

Mrs. WILLIAM T. Norton, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., at whose home the stork paid 
a visit the other day, is the beneficiary 
of the first policy paid by the American 
Birth [nsurance Company of Boston. Mrs. 
Norton was a nurse before her marriage. 
She is quoted by the Boston Herald as 
saying: “I believe in birth insurance be- 
cause I think, it makes for better condi- 
tions generally. Asa nurse I saw many 
things that lead to this belief. In the first 
place, the question of finance is always a 
perplexing one to young parentsa—how to 
provide forthe necessary medical expenses, 
clothes, etc, Therefore it seemed to me 
that anything which would provide the 
necessary money for these expenses was a 
good thing. Another good feature of the 
scheme is that persons so insured cannot 
receive a second premium unless at least 
eighteen months have elapsed. Then, 
again, you see, the money goes to the 
mother. This makes her a financial factor 
in the family.”’ 
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GROWTH OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the movement for woman’s emancipation 
has been the creation and growth of wom- 
en’sclubs. Beginning, so far as is known, 
with a few women called together by Mrs. 
Lucinda Stone of Kalamazoo, Mich.,—tak- 
ing a new departure in the New England 
Women’s Club and the New York Sorosis 
some years later,—they have gradually 
spread all over the country. They have 
taken varied forms—social, educational, 
charitable, religious, literary and politi- 
cal, until they have come to embrace hun- 
dreds of thousands of women, resident in 
every State and almost in every town and 
village. Even the farmers’ wives and 
daughters are now members and officers 
in their local, State, and national granges. 
Every congregation bas its circle of wom- 
en workers, and women’s labor unions are 
multiplying. The whole country is cov- 
ered with a net work of women’s organ- 
izations engaged in diversified activities, 
Thus women, though not yet voters, are 
already a power in the public life of the 
pation. 

This club movement has been in exist- 
ence long enough to indicate its tenden- 
cies. Originally almost wholly private 
and social, addicted to ‘‘Browning and 
pink teas,” it has grown steadily more 
practical and progressive. It comprises 
Village Improvement Societies, Epworth 
Leagues and Christian Endeavorers, Civil 
service, peace and arbitration, hospitals 
social settlements, college fraternities and 
homeand foreign missions are maintained. 

Looking backward, it seems almost in- 
credible that even in Poston, as late as 
1828, it was not considered proper for 
women to attend literary and scientific 
lectures, while members of Congrega- 
tional churches in some of our country 
towns were excommunicated for arranging 
lectures on reform topics for a woman 
speaker. 

Formerly, political topics were express 
ly excluded. To-day they are freely dis- 
cussed. Already both the great national 
parties have women’s auxiliaries, and in 
four States women are voters. 

All this is a work of unconscious prep- 
aration for the future exercise by Ameri- 
can women of their duties and responsi- 
bilities as citizens and voters. 4H. B. B. 





CAN WOMEN BE JUST? 

We discussed the question last week 
whether women could properly serve as 
jurors, The woman who writes under 
the name of John Oliver Hobbes brings up 
a broader question—the question whether 
women can be just. She maintains that 
they are wholly lacking in the element of 
justice, 

Everyone who has worked among large 
numbers of women, in women’s clubs,etc., 
knows that there is as much difference 
among women in this respect as among 
men. There are the women who are in- 
tensely one-sided and partisan, and the 
women who can be relied uponto be im- 
partial and fair; and there are all shades 
between. 


The judicial temperament, rare among 


men, is commonly believed to be still 
rarer among women. If so, it may be due 
to nature, or it may be largely the result 
of education. The school in which to 
learn justice is in dealing with one’s 
equals; and until lately women have had 
bat little to do with persons whom 
they met on equal terms. One of Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps’s characters says that 
women would have got their eye-lids 
wholly worn off before now with looking 
up to men, if they had not restored the 
balance to some extent by looking down 
to children. And Mr. Charles R. Saun- 
ders, at one of the woman suffrage hear- 
ings this year, declared that women were 
made domineering and unreasonable be- 
cause they were accustomed to ‘‘unques- 
tioning obedience’ from children. (Mr. 
Saunders, it may be said in passing, is a 
bachelor; if he had much experience 
with children he would not imagine that 
young America is so given to unquestion- 
ing obedience). But, if women are incapa- 
ble of being just, it must seem a singular 
oversight of nature that they should be 
so unfitted for their natural function, in 
the eyes of those who believe it is woman’s 
special sphere to keep house and take care 


of the children; for where is justice more 
needed than in dealing with children and 
servants? 

Yet, oddly enough, women have been 
taught that men did not want them to be 
just; and, as demand creates supply, this 
may account in part for the scant supply 
of justice among women. Dickens speaks 
of ‘the admirable injustice of good wom- 
en’’—as if injustice could ever be admira- 
ble. Thackeray says, ‘‘Women equitable, 
logical and strictly just! Heavens! If 
they were, population would cease, and 
the world become a howling wilderness!” 
The girl istaught that the more impetu- 
ous and partisan and personal she is, the 
more charming and womanly is her char- 
acter. She ought to have been taught the 
exact contrary. Justice has weil been called 
“the queen of the virtues.’’ Dante places 
the just men in a higher circle of paradise 
even than the great warriors who fought 
for the right. Anyone who believes that 
women by nature find it harder to be just 
than men do, should take particular pains 
to train bis daughters in that virtue. 

The community also could do much 
to teach women justice by treating them 
justly, instead of with irrational indul- 
gence in some respects and with gross 
unfairness in others, The objection to 
letting women serve on juries is, in sub- 
stance, that women are sentimental and 
unjust. But John Stuart Mill said that 
the attitude of the law and of the average 
man toward women is “at once sentimen- 
tal and unjust;’’ and though things have 
improved vastly since his time, there is 
a good deal of truth in it still. a. s. B. 
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THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL. 

The Woman’s National Council of the 
United States, which held its triennial] 
meeting in Washington last week, had 
great audiences, and was full of encourage- 
ment and inspiration. The societies be- 
longing to the Council represent many 
lines of good work, aud a variety of races 
and creeds; but one point of general re- 
semblance is the phenomenal rate at which 
these different organizations of women 
have been growing in membership. Miss 
Sadie American reported that the National 
Council of Jewish Women has increased in 
ten years from 1,300 members to 9,000. 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. McGowan _ reported 
that since 1890 the National Catholic 
Benevolent Association has reached a 
membership of 100,000, in 28 differ- 
ent States. Mrs. Josephine 8S. Yates 
(whose paper was read by Mrs. Mary 
Church Terrell) reported that the National 
Association of Colored Women already had 
a membership of 20,000 educated negro 
women in 31 States; and the growth of 
other societies of women has been equally 
marked. Evidently, women are fast learn- 
ing the lesson of organized effort, and 
these great societies of women are already 
a positive force. 

Equal suffrage was well represented at 
this triennial, both indirectly and directly. 
Miss Anthony received an ovation, and 
was Officially declared the ‘“‘founder’’ of 
the Council. Rev. Anna H.Shaw represent- 
ed the N. A. W. 8S. A., and at her motion, 
the National Council added to its standing 
committees one on ‘Political Equality 
and Civil Rights of Women,” correspond- 
ing to a similar committee of the Inter- 
national Council. A resolution in favor of 
equal suffrage was passed—it is instruct- 
ive to see how these associations of wom- 
en organized for good work along so many 
different lines are all converging to the 
conclusion that they ought to have the 
ballot—and many of the speakers touched 
upon the subject and were warmly ap- 
plauded. Edwin Markham, author of 
“The Man with the Hoe,” spoke on 
‘‘Women and the Future Social Con- 
science,’’ and declared himself an ardent 
believer in equal suffrage. 

Much was also said in behaif of interna- 
tional peace and arbitration. There was 
a little breeze over Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead’s remark that we ought not to en- 
courage children to sing, 

“Our Army and Navy forever!’’ 


Mrs. Flo Jamison Miller, past national 
president of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
objected; and there was some difference 
of opinion on this point between the more 
and less strenuous peace women present. 
But the peace resolution was adopted 
unanimously. 

Mrs. Mary Wood Swift of California was 
reélected president. The other officers 
chosen to serve during the coming three 
years are: first vice-president, Mrs. Kate 
Waller Barrett; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Belinda S. Bailey; recording secre- 
taries, Mrs. Frances E, Burns of Michi- 
gan and Mrs. Isabel Quinlan. 

It was voted to hold the next triennial 
in Washington in 1908. 

The president of the Woman’s Council of 
Canada, Mrs. Robert Thompson, brought 
a fraternal greeting from our Canadian sis- 
ters, and Mrs. May Wright Sewall read a 
telegram of congratulation from the Wo- 
man’s National Council of Holland. 

There were many pleasant social func- 








tions, one of the most brilliant being a 


reception at the home of Mrs. J. B. Hen-. 


derson. The triennial closed with a lunch 
at the Shoreham. Mrs. J. Ellen Foster 
acted as toastmistress, and Miss Anthony, 
who was introduced as the Thomas Jef- 
ferson of the Council, responded to the 
toast ‘‘Woman,”’ with much applause. 
Next week’s WomAN’s JOURNAL will be 
a Woman’s Council number, devoted 
largely to a report of the proceedings, 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Woman’s Charity Club of Boston, 
now seventeen years old, celebrated the 
anniversary by a breakfast at the Vendome 
on April 17. Between three and four 
hundred women sat down to table. A fter- 
wards there was a literary and musical 
program. It was a cause of much regret 
that the beloved president of the club, 
Mrs. Julia K. Dyer, was not well enough 
to be present; but Mrs, Esther F. Boland 
presided with grace in her absence. There 
was much good music, poems by J. T. 
Trowbridge, Mrs. Whiton Stone and Dr. 
E. E. Hale, recitations by Charles Wil- 
liams, and addresses by John P. Ander- 
son of the Floating Hospital, Mrs. Kate 
Tanvatt Woods, and H. B. Blackwell. 
During the past seventeen years the hos- 
pital maintained by the Women’s Charity 
Club bas cared for thousands of women 
who could not pay for treatment else- 
where, and who are alive and well to-day 
to bless the club. 


The Woman’s Trade Union League of 
Massachusetts will hold a free mass meet- 
ing in Faneuil Hall on the evening of April 
80. Clarence Darrow of Chicago will speak 
on **The Labor Movement of To-day.’’ On 
the evening of May 1 the League will give 
a reception and ball at Paul Revere Hall. 
Tickets may be had at the Boston Wom- 
en’s Educational and Industrial Uniun, 
264 Boylston Street. 


————_ 





THE PASTOR-PHELPS ENGAGEMENT. 

For the last few days the papers have 
been full of the pretty romance which has 
culminated in the betrothal of the young 
millionaire, J. G. Phelps Stokes, for many 
years a settlement worker and sociologi- 
cal student, to Miss Rose Harriet Pastor, 
formerly a factory girl,later a gifted young 
journalist on the editorial staff of the 
Jewish Daily News. The press comments 
have almost all been friendly—a proof 
how much genuine democratic feeling 
there is in America, and how weak social 
and religious prejudices are in comparison 
with the universal human sympathy with 
a love affair. This sympathy is greatly 
increased in the present instance by the 
high character borne by both parties, 
and the fact that they had known each 
other and worked together for years. It 
is felt that in such a case barriers of race 
and creed need not count. 

Miss Pastor was born in Russia, but 
while still a child came with her parents 
to Cleveland, O. At eleven years of age 
she began to work in a factory in order to 
help her mother support herself and sev- 
eral smaller children. Her happy disposi- 
tion made her work a pleasure, and she 
somehow found time to study, late or 
early, and to gratify in a measure her love 
of poetry, which developed in childhood. 
At twenty-one she was still working in 
the factory, and was also teaching an immi- 
grant class four evenings in the week, and 
writing until the small hours for a Jewish 
paper in New York. Her health broke 
down from overstrain, and she was obliged 
to choose between the factory work and 
her writing. She generously chose the 
factory, as the most certain means of sup- 
port for those dependent upon her. The 
result of her decision to quit writing was 
an immediate offer of a position on the 
staff of the New York paper, the Jewish 
Daily News. In her new work her circle 
of influence has steadily widened. Last 
summer, during the chief editor’s vaca- 
tion she had full charge of the English page 
of the Daily News, The name of no young 
woman is more favorably known in the 
Jewish world, while her breadth of view, 
noble ideals, and attractive personality 
have won her friends in all circles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stokes have cabled their 
blessing. To this was added soon after 
the blessing of Mrs. Pastor, mother of the 
bride. When she was asked her opinion 
of the match, tears stole down her cheeks 
and she said: 

“My daughter has been my all, but I 
freely give her up. Mr. Stokes is a noble 
young man. I ama Jew of the Jews, but 
I fully approve of this marriage. There 
is no difference between a Jew and a Gen- 
tile before God.”’ 

The American says: 

“It is in her home that the full beauty 
of Miss Pastor’s nature is diselosed. It is 
not a home of luxury. No. 776 Wendover 
Avenue, the Bronx, is a characteristic 
tenement, beneath whose roof twenty 
families are sheltered. In the rear apart- 
ment on the third floor, in five small 
rooms, clean as wax, but devoid of soft 





carpetings and clinging draperies, live 


Rose Pastor, her mother and six small 
children, who played about the floor yes- 
terday afternoon, spotlessly clean, though 
attired in well-worn shoes and clothing. 
“The spirit of the settlement worker 
dominates the apartment. The atmos- 
phere is bright and cheerful, and mother 
and children reverence the ‘little mother’ 
of the family, who, since the dark days 
when the father was taken away by death 
while they dwelt in the Whitechapel dis- 
trict of London, has been its sole support, 
“Yet, if this humble apartment is not 
all that the soul might crave, it is a palace 
compared with the hovel in which they 
lived in the old Cleveland days when Rose, 
with the face of a dreamer, but the hands 
of a worker, labored ceaselessly for their 
bread at the bench of a cigar-maker.”’ 


Miss Pastor gave the reporter the fol- 
lowing additional particulars about her 
life: 

‘*‘When I was eleven and a half years old 
I went to work in a Cleveland cigar fac- 
tory as a cigar-roller. I remember that a 
factory inspector came around one day, 
but the ‘boss,’ knowing he was coming, 
promptly sent me home. I did not know 
then what a factory inspector was, but I 
learned later. 

“I continued as a cigar-roller until I 
grewup. Then I was offered the place of 
forewoman in a big cigar factory, and ac- 
cepted, But. one day the vice-president of 
the concern discovered in my desk a book 
which he considered too radical, and I was 
told that my services were no longer re- 
quired. From a financial viewpoint the 
loss of this well-paying position came as a 
blow, for at that time my family was in 
need of every dollar I could earn. I went 
back to work at the bench in another fac- 
tory. 

“In the meantime I was contributing 
articles to the Jewish press of Cleveland. 
The editor of one of the papers once said 
to me: ‘Rose, you are destined to become 
famous. Don’t forget me when you do.’ 
I laughed, saying I was destined to work 
in factories all my life. In May, 1903, I 
came to New York, obtaining employment 
on the Jewish Daily News. Two months 
later the editor assigned me to interview 
Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes on his work at 
the University Settlement. I rebelled. I 
had never seen Mr. Stokes, but I had 
pictured him as a stern, cold man, difficult 
to interview. No, I would not interview 
him, and I told the editor so. He called 
it insubordination, and I was finally in- 
duced to ‘cover’ the assignment. I made 
straight for the University Settlement. 
You cannot imagine how delighted I was 
to find that Mr. Stokes was out of the 
city. 

‘‘A few weeks later I was assigned to 
try again. Once more I was told that Mr. 
Stokes was out of town, but that he would 
return ina few days. I told this to my 
editor, with the exception of the informa- 
tion that Mr. Stokes would soon be back. 
Now, all along the editor had observed 
my unwillingness to interview Mr. Stokes. 
So a few days later I was not surprised to 
hear him making an appointment by tele- 
phone with Mr, Stokes to grant me an in- 
terview. 

“TI was not in the pleasantest of moods 
when I went out one night to keep the 
appointment. On my way to the settle- 
ment I met a friend, Mr. King, and begged 
him to accompany me. It was he who 
introduced me to my future husband. I 
was agreeably surprised to find that Mr. 
Stokes was by no means the man I had 
pictured him. He treated me with the 
utmost courtesy, gave me all the informa- 
tion I desired, and then showed me about 
the building. We went out on the balcony 
together, and I shall never forget the far- 
away look in Mr. Stokes’s eyes as he 
gazed on the throng of humanity in the 
street. AsI looked up at him I thought 
I saw some resemblance in his face to the 
great Abraham Lincoln. In his eyes I 
noticed a soulful look that seemed to ex- 
press sympathy for all mankind. 

“And now we are to be married. When? 
The exact date has not been determined, 
but it may be July 18, my birthday. It 
was the intention of Mr. Stokes’s parents 
to remain abroad until, July 20, but they 
have decided to come home two weeks 
earlier in order to be present at the wed. 
ding. Mr. Stokes’s sister, who is my 
great friend, will go abroad soon, and the 
next few days I shall pass at her home. 

“For a week until to-day I have been 
working at my old trade in a cigar factory 
here, that I might learn of the factory 
girls’ life in New York. I ceased to-day, 
as my engagement became known, and I 
did not think it best to report for duty 
after that. Iam sorry, asI should have 
liked to continue for another week. I 
had a strange experience while there. I 
talked with the girl next to me, and one 
day asked her what she liked to read. 
She said she admired the writings of 
‘Zelda’ in the Jewish Daily News. That 
was my own pen name. I talked to her 
many days after that, and she often re- 
marked that I spoke as ‘Zelda’ wrote. 





One day she sat bolt upright in her chair 
and said to me, ‘Are not you Zelda?’ 
Then I had to confess; but she was the 
only girl in the factory who knew. 

“After we are married we mean to 
make our home in a little flat on the East 
Side, working among the poor whom we 
both love, and whose condition we would 
better. I love the people of the East Side 
and I pity them, for I know of their sor- 
rows, their struggles, their ills. I haven’t 
the slightest desire to reside among the 
rich, I know what it is to be hungry, and 
I shall live among those whose condition 
is now what mine once was, and try to 
alleviate their sufferings. In this Mr. 
Stokes thoroughly sympathizes with me.”’ 

The reporter continues: 

“The East Side rejoiced with J. G. 
Phelps Stokes and Rose Harriet Pastor 
yesterday. 

“Tf the young millionaire, whose demo- 
cratic choice of a helpmeet has fallen on 
a daughter of the Ghetto, cherished with 
her the thought that between them they 
were guarding their sweet secret from the 
world, what innocent folly it was! 

“The East Side knew all the time. 

‘‘Romance does not so frequently bright- 
en the leaden clouds that hang over the 
district as to pass unnoticed. There was 
the rich young man from the world 
across the Bowery, walking side by side 
with the daughter of the poor, sharing the 
burdens of sorrow and suffering with her; 
and the Hast Side wove the threads of the 
romance together far in advance of the 
day Rose Pastor whispered the fateful 
‘yes.’ 

‘**T knew of their engagement long be- 
fore they knew it themselves,’ 

‘*Thus spoke Zevin, oracle of the dis- 
trict, editor of the Jewish Daily News. 

***T knew that two souls such as theirs 
could not come together and afterward be 
separated. She is a noble woman, he is a 
prince of men. It was fate that brought 
them together. The union was inevi- 
table.’ 

“‘Zevin was melancholy yesterday. He 
has lost a devoted sister, a brilliant assis- 
tant—the light has gone out of his print- 
ing shop. There were tears in his eyes as 
he told the story. 

‘***She was in Cleveland when she began 
sending her stories,’ he said. ‘I was im- 
pressed with their beauty and strength, 
and invited her here. She came, but it is 
idle for people to say I was her teacher. 
Instead, she has taught me. Long before 
he knew her, Mr. Stokes used to come to 
me and speak in praise of her work. 

‘**After they met, I knew that it must 
be. There was a peculiar affinity between 
them which I have seen all the time. I 
was her brother, and I loved her as that. 
All love her. Out there in the street are 
hundreds who would lay down their lives 
for her. 

‘**Ah, she was so good! Brilliant, yes. 
But above all human. Look, her pay was 
$15 per week. It was all I could give, 
She never drew a week’s salary that some 
of it wasn’t given to the poor. 

***Tt is a perfect union. They are joined 
by God. I know they will be happy.’ 

‘*Hundreds echo the sentiment. From 
scores of homes of the poor yesterday 
blessings on the happy young couple were 
breathed into the air. Congratulations 
came from palace as wellas hovel. But 
it was the latter that touched them most. 

**This is a romance which the East Side 
clainis as its own. In the settlement 
house, whence so much good for the sec- 
tion has come, it was born, and amid the 
surroundings of poverty and suffering it 
has reaclied its perfected growth. There, 
as husband and wife, the young couple 
will take up their home, and together 
continue the work to which they have de- 
voted their lives.’’ 

Dr. James H, Hamilton, head worker at 
the University Settlement, says Miss Pas- 
tor was one of the most earnest and en- 
thusiastic volunteers on his staff. Where 
the other young women at the settlement 
each look after one class, Miss Pastor 
keeps four going, and her chief work is 
among the girls of the East Side. 

“One of the things that first directed 
Mr. Stokes’s attention to her,’’ said Dr. 
Hamilton, ‘twas her marvellous control 
over a girl of thirteen, whose parents 
sought our assistance to have her placed 
ina home. I was discussing the question 
with Mr. Stokes in Miss Pastor’s presence 
one night, when she interposed and asked 
that the matter of sending the child to a 
home be deferred for a few days. 

‘“*Weagreed. Later, to our amazement 
we discovered that Miss Pastor had taken 
the girl to her own home. She kept her 


‘there several weeks, and such is her influ- 


ence that the child is now tractable and 
obedient, and her rescue is due entirely to 
Miss Pastor.’’ 

It wiil be remembered that Miss Stokes, 
a sister of the bridegroom, married Rob- 
ert Hunter, with whom she had become 
acquainted through settlement work. 

Part of the courtship between Miss Pas- 
tor and Mr. Stokes took place in the camp 
of Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, near George- 
ville, P. Q., Canada, where the junior edi- 
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All Styles 
All Leathers 


$3.50 
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ASK TO SEE 


The New Hook for a Woman’s Shoe 


The “WUNDERHOOX” 


Saves Time in Lacing 
Won't Tear the Skirts 


Gives Your Shoes That ‘‘Smart’’ Look 





See That 
Hook? 


It’s the 
“ Wunderhoox ” 


Have the «‘Wunderhoox Put on Your Shoes—No Charge 


BROTHER HAGAN 


THE “OBLAST’’ SHOEMAN 
Hagan’s Corner— Washington and Boyiston Streets 
**The Shoe That Made Boston Famous”’ 
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tor of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL goes every 
summer. Miss Pastor has been for some 
time a friend and correspondent of ours, 
and we therefore feel an especial interest 
in the engagement. One of Miss Pastor’s 
sketches was reprinted in the WoMAN’Ss 
JouRNAL of Nov, 26, 1904. Those of our 
readers who file their paper should now 
turn back and re-read it. A. 8. B. 
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A NEW MOVEMENT IN NEW ORLEANS. 

A new movement in New Orleans, which 
is rapidly growing, has in view the unit- 
ing in one great body of all the women in 
the city who are interested in the better- 
ment of social, industrial and civic condi- 
tions. This movement is in a large meas- 
ure the outgrowth of the work at Kings- 
ley House, the only social settlement in 
New Orleans. 

In the belief that the time had come for 
a broadening of effort along sociological 
lines, the Woman’s Auxiliary of Kingsley 
House called a meeting at which the su- 
perintendent, Miss Eleanor McMains,spoke 
of the great work that might be accom- 
plished by united organization, The need 
of such an organization is seen every day, 
she said. Its platform should be suffi. 
ciently broad to embrace every depart- 
ment of woman’s work and the improve- 
ment of conditions generally. The rep- 
resentatives present from various women’s 


organizations responded with enthusiasm 


and committees were appointed. Several 
meetings have since been held, and meas- 
ures have been taken toward. forming 
“The Woman’s League of New Orleans.” 

A number of years ago a Local Council 
of Women was formed in New Orleans 
which acquired a degree of strength and 
influence sufficient to make it a potential 
factor in social and civic affairs; but it 
finally failed, for lack of support from the 
organizations that composed its member- 
ship. It was therefore thought best in 
forming the new Woman’s League to have 
it on the basis of individual membership. 
In order that no woman may be debarred 
from membership for lack of means, its 
annual dues will not exceed 50 cents, and 
a membership of ten thousand women is 
confidently hoped for. In order that the 
League may have funds, a sustaining mem- 


bership will be secured from the women’s 
organizations which indorse its work and 
desire to be affiliated with it. 

Among the many organizations which 
have indorsed the League in most cordial 
terms is the Era Club, with its more than 
four hundred members. Atthe last meet- 
ing of the Era Club, Miss Kate M. Gordon, 
in an earnest address, encouraged the 
movement. She said it meant for all time 
a real Woman’s Club in New Orleans, one 
in which every diversified interest would 
be considered, and betterment of general 
conditions in the city would result. It 
also meant the erection of a woman’s club- 
house, a thing much to be commended 
and at last a possibility, if the proper sup- 
port is given bythe women. Miss Gordon 
urged all to enlist the friendship and sym- 
pathy and help of others toward this 
League. 

A mass meeting of women in behalf of 
the new movement is to be held early 
next montb, and Jane Addams has been 
invited to give an address. F. M. A. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


The Flatbush P. E. League of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has suffered a serious loss in the 
sudden death of its President, Mrs. Fannie 
M. E, Ensell, who died April 8. Mrs. En- 
sell fell a victim to meningitis, now so 

revalent in New York, and died after an 
illness of only thirty-six hours. Her 
death was a great shock to hosts of friends. 

Mrs. Ensell was a bright, whole-hearted, 
genial woman, popular in every circle in 
which she moved. She was a staunch be- 
liever in political equality, and a hard and 
efficient worker for the cause, Mrs. En- 
sell was a charter member when the Fiat- 
bush League was formed. She served it 
two years as treasurer, and one year as 
president. 

The Suffrage Leagues of the city were 
well represented at the funeral, and ex- 
pressed their regard for her in fine floral 
tributes. A memorial meeting will be 
held by the Flatbush League May 1, at 
the Van Norman Institute. M. W. 





A woman lacking true culture is said to 
betray by her conversation a mind of nar- 
row compass, bounded on the north by 




















Do You Want a Sound Sleep? 





Do you wish to go to sleep or to toss all night on @ poor mattress? 
Nothing so befits a man for the cares of business or social life as sleep, 
and the first essential of sleep is a comfortable mattress. 


TheO.D.Baker Pure Curled Hair Mattresses 


‘induce calm, restful sleep.” 


We have made mattresses and upholstered springs for years for the dealers 
here in Boston and elsewhere, and now, in the line of advancement, have taken 


the greatest step of all in offering our unexcelled products direct from factory 
to the consumer, at our warerooms, 25 Sudbury Street. 
Come, and we will show you bedding beyond your greatest expectations: 


O. D. BAKER & CO. 
25 Sudbury St. Off Haymarket Square 

















her servants, on the east by her children, 
on the south by her ailments, and on the 
west by her clothes.— Burton Kingsland. 





THE MAY FESTIVAL. 

The May Festival of the New England 
and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations will be held in Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton, on the evening of May 10.5 Mrs, Julia 
Ward Howe will preside. Rev. Edward 
Cummings will act as toast-master, and 
there will be a brilliant list of speakers, 
including Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, ex- 
Gov. Garvin of Rhode Island, Mrs. Liver- 
mere, William Lloyd Garrison, and, it is 
hoped, Miss Fessenden, the gifted daugh- 
ter of Mrs. S. S. Fessenden, one of the 
brightest speakers among the younger 
advocates of the cause. A number of other 
speakers invited have not yet replied, so 
the full list cannot be given till later. 
Tickets for sale at 6 Marlboro’ St. and 3 
Park St. There will be a Matron in 
charge of each table—a new feature—and 
ushers to show the guests to their seats. 

The annual meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
in Park Street Church Vestry on the after- 
noon and evening of May11l. Ino theafter- 
noon there will be a business meeting, 
with reports from all the New England 
States, adoption of resolutions, and elec- 
tion of officers. 

In the evening Mrs. Howe will preside. 
Dr. Antoinette Konikow of Russia will 
speak on the condition of women in that 
country, and will explain how it happens 
that resolutions in favor of universal suf- 
frage irrespective of sex were passed 
unanimously by the four thousand stu- 
dents and professors of St. Petersburg 
University, and the thirteen hundred doc- 
tors from all parts of Russia who gathered 
at last week’s Medical Congress. There 
will also be addresses by Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell and others, to be announced 
later. The suffragists are rejoicing over 
the victory in Queensland, and will assem- 
ble in a happy frame of mind. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


EAst Boston.—The League has ar- 
ranged a meeting of special interest. On 
April 27, at 7.45 P. M., Hon. Charles L. 
Underhill of Somerville will give an ad- 
dress on Reciprocity, at the residence of 
Mrs. James Gurney, 21 Princeton Street. 
The discussion will be led by Hon. E. M. 
McPherson. Admission free. 


HUMOROUS. 


Sax— Your wuew auto is sixteen-horse 
power, isn’t it?” 

Fox—Um! Sixteen balky horse-power.”’ 
—Brooklyn Life. 





Measure of Timer—‘‘Say,”’ asked the 
first messenger boy, ‘‘got any novels ter 
swap?” ‘I got ‘Snake-Foot Dan’s Re- 
venge,’”’ replied the other. ‘‘Is ita long 
story?” “Naw! Ye kin finish it easy in 
two messages.’’—Philadelphia Press, 


Passenger on the way to India—Why do 
the stewards come in and open or shut 
the port-holes at odd times during the day 
and night? 

Second and better-informed passenger— 
My dear sir, they shut or open them 
when the tide rises or falls. 


‘You must be careful,’’ said the philo- 
sophic friend, ‘‘lest riches tempt you to 
pride.’”’ ‘My friend,’’ said Mr. Dustin 
Stax, ‘don’t worry. After arich man has 
been discussed by the editors, and por- 
trayed by the caricaturists, and criticised 
by the clergy, he’s liable to feel so hum- 
ble that it makes him cross.’’— Washing- 
ton Star. 


An old woman who persisted in bowing 
during church service whenever the name 
of Satan was mentioned, was reprimanded 
by the minister for so unseemly a habit. 
The reproof had no effect, and the minis- 
ter finally, in desperation, asked her why 
she thought it necessary to bow. 

“Well,’’ she replied, ‘‘civility costs noth- 
ing, and you never know what will hap- 
pen.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


Gov. Folk of Missouri in a recent ad- 
dress told this story: Not long after a 
young couple were marred, the bride 
seemed troubled, and finally said, ‘John, 
there is something I ought to have told 
you, but I really did not have the heart 
to. My father was once an inmate of the 
Ohio penitentiary.” 

“Don’t worry, Mary,’’ said John, “I 
have a confession to make to you, too, 
and have been putting it off for fear of 
your resentment. My father was once a 
member of the Pennsylvania Legislature!”’ 


A Southern Congressman got a letter 
from a constituent in Mississippi saying 
that he was coming to Washington and 
would be glad to have the Congressman 
arrange it so that he “might goto the 
President’s mélée on New-Year’s.”’ 

‘When he arrived,’’ says the Congress- 
man, “I asked why he had called the 
President’s reception a mélée. 

***Well, you see,’ he said, ‘levee is such 
@ common, ornery sort of word down our 
way that I couldn’t bring myself to use it 
in connection with such an event as the 
President’s reception. Mélée was about 
the nearest French word that I could 
think of.’” 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 


MRS. 8S. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
8. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 








SEASIDE COTTAGES.—Two furnished farm 
houses, 8 rooms each, on Martha’s Vineyard; 16 
miles from Cottage City, 5 from Gay Head. situ- 
ation beautiful and retired; splendid sea air; 
— ge sunset views; fishing, boating; surf 
and stll-water bathing; convenient to supplies, 
Address 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston. 





CHAUFFEUR.—Armenian, speaking English 
and with good references, wants work as chauf- 
feur of an automobile. Has certificate of com- 
petency. Also worked eight years in bicycle fac- 
joa Address Mihran Aramian, Box 207. Lynn, 
Mass, 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian of 24, speak- 
ing a little English, wants any kind of work he 
can do, in a house or outside. Wishes especially 
to improve his English. Address L. Avedisian, 
1 Oliver Road, East Watertown, Mass. 








BUTLER AND INSIDE MAN, — Position 
wanted as butler, or butler and general inside 
man, by Armenian who speaks English and has 
experience of the work. Rev. Sydney N. Usher, 
of Philadelphia, for whom he acted as dragoman 
during a seven months’ journey, writes: “He 
proved himself most faithful and painstaking, 
worthy of every confidence, and an example of 
unselfishness, manliness, self--entrol, and ster- 
ling uprightness.’”” Address H. H. Haroutune, 2 
Wellington Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 





RUSSIAN LESSONS. — Lessons in the Rus- 
sian mangunge given to classes or single pupils, 
by a young Russian lady whom Miss hllen Saw- 
telle, principal of the Hanoock School, recom 
mends as one of her ablest graduates. Address 
Miss Annie Seitlin, 149 Bloomingdale St., Chel- 
sea, Mass. 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, to responsible party. House has 
eleven rooms and bath, and is finely located on 
a hill overlooking Boston Harbor. References 
given and required. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 
65 Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 


EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 











’ As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 


ment, through a very thorough system of 


massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 





‘“ Armenia” 


A Monthly Publicatiou Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 


HONORARY EpiTors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Ogden, Professor Albert 8. Cook, Professor 

liam G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 


Price, $1.00 per year. 
Address: Editor ‘“‘“ARMENIA” 
P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass, 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Menthly Paper Published in Londos 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by Davip Sosxkicr 
and J. F.GrreEen. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
evsky, 283 Henry St., New York City. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue, Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 


19 Claremont Park, Boston. 











BIOGRAPHY OF 


Mrs, Katherine Breshkovskaya 


BY ERNEST POOLE. 
With Portrait. 
Price, 10 cents at 3 Park St., Boston; 11 
cents postpaid by mail. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiledby Rev. Anna 
H. SHaw, Atice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Awrnony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opened Seft. 21 
1904. Prepares for all colleges that admit 
women. Write for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


55th Annual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars n 
catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
21st St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPEGIAL TRAIN 


ON ACCOUNT 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
Woman Suffrage Association 




















The Association meets this year at Port- 
land, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th, and 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway and 
the Union Pacific have made special 
arrangements for the delegates and their 
friends en route to Portland in special 
Pullman sleeping cars through from Chi- 
cago to Portland without change. 

A special train will probably leave Chi- 
cago station of the Chicago & North-West- 
ern Railway at 11 P. M., Friday June 23d, 
arriving in Portland the morning of June 
27th. This train will travel via Chicago & 
North-Western and Union Pacific lines, 

Round-trip rates, good for ninety days 
from time of starting, only $56.50 from 
Chicago, and correspondingly low rates 
from other points. Double berth in Pull- 
man Standard sleeping car, $14.00; Pull- 
man tourist sleeping car only $7.00 
(double berth will accommodate two peo- 
ple if desired). Choice of routes return- 
ing. 

All who expect to attend should address 
Lucy E, ANTHONY, Mt. Airy, Philadel. 
phia, Pa., who will furnish all reservations 
for berths, full particulars, etc. 

For booklets, maps, etc., address Mr. 
W. B. KniskerRN, P. T. M., Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, Chicago, IIl., or 
Mr. E. L. Lenox, G. P. A., Union Pacific 
R. R., Omaha, Neb. 


A MILITARY GENIUS: 


THE LIFE OF ANNA BELLA CARROLL 


OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 
BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL. 











One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion. 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the’ Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F, Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that no one 
believes it until after reading the evidence. 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GEORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., East Orange, N. J. 





A LECTURE on Armenian literature, inter- 
spersed with recitations of translations of ancient 
and modern Armenian poems, will be given free 
by Mrs. Bertha S. Papazian to any Su rage Club 
within 25 miles of Boston. Address Mrs. Bertha 
8. Papazian, 991 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 

ass. 











Our Importation of Ladies’ 





Gloves, Neckwear, Chemisettes, 

Belts and Veils have been re- 

ceived, and have never been so 

a eke ce 
Miss M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont St. 
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CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 
——w 
BY JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 

I am Liberty,—God’s daughter! 

My symbol,—a law and a torch; 
Not a sword to threaten slaughter, 

Not a flame to dazzle and scorch; 
But a light that the world may see, 
And a truth that shall make man free. 


I am the sister of Duty, 
And I am the sister of Faith; 
To-day adored for my beauty, 
To-morrow led forth to death. 
I am she whom ages prayed for, 
Heroes suffered undismayed for, 
Whom the martyrs were betrayed for. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Rev. Laura H. Wild has resigned as pas- 
tor of the Butler Avenue Congregational 
Church ir Lincoln, Neb., to accept a posi- 
tion in Doane College. Her four years’ 
pastorate has been one of marked suc- 
cess. The church building has been im- 
proved to the extent of $700, a good par- 
sonage has been secured, and the spiritual 
life of the church has been developed and 
made more earnest. 


Rev. Mary Safford of Des Moines, Ia., 
who has been quite ill, is now able to 
preach again. Rev. Eleanor Gordon, who 
has been the substitute pastor, is visiting 
in Illinois. 


Miss Martha S. Colburn, a graduate of 
Moody Institute, Chicago, has lately been 
helping Congregational pastors in Law- 
rence and Lowell, Mass. As church visi- 
tor she is now working with the churches 
of Andover Conference, under the direc- 
tion of its Fellowship Committee. 


A House of Churchwomen has been con- 
stituted in the Protestant Episcopal dio- 
cese of California, to legislate for the con- 
duct of women’s work in the church, It 
will meet in connection with the Diocesan 
Convention, but separate from it, and will 
consist of five women members chosen 
from each parish and mission, 





The Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission- 
ary Society supports Hasseltine House at 
Newton Centre, Mass. Here young women 
receive missionary instruction from Mrs, 
O.”. L. George, for many years a missionary 
in Burmah. The young women in training 
are admitted to the classes of the Newton 
Theological Seminary. An exceptional 
training for the mission field is thus ac- 
quired, while those not fitted for foreign 
service discover the fact before taking a 
long and perilous journey. F. M. A. 





RAILROAD RATES TO PORTLAND. 

The Trans-Continental Passenger Asso- 
ciation has granted a round trip from 
Chicago to Portland and return for $56.50, 
which is a little less than the usual fare 
one way. 

From points east of Chicago, a rate has 
been granted of the fare one way plus a 
dollar, for the round trip to Chicago and 
return. Thus to Chicago and back, round 
trip, the cost will be one fare plus a 
dollar; from Chicago to Portland and 
back, round trip, $56.50, making the ave- 
rage for the whole excursion less than the 
regular fare one way. 

The tickets are good for 90 days from 
date of sale. 

We shall probably have a special train 
from Chicago, leaving there June 25 at 11 
P. M., via the Chicago and Northwestern, 
Union Pacific, and Oregon Short Line, 
and including the most beautiful scenery 
along the Green River, arrangements hav- 
ing been made to traverse that by daylight. 

There will be both Pullman and Tourist 
Sleepers, and a dining car with meals 
served i la carte. 

The return trip can be made at any time 
during three months from date of the 
purchase of the ticket, and over any route 
one may choose, but the return route must 
be stated when purchasing going ticket. 

Many have signified a desire to visit the 
Yellowstone Park and the Yosemite Val- 
ley, and a few wish to go to Alaska. It 
will be to the advantage of every one de- 
siring to make these trips to notify the 
Secretary of Railroad Rates, as better ar- 
rangements can be made by going in par- 
ties. 

If you are thinking of going, or know 
any frieuds who are even hoping to attend 
the Convention, or wish to take advantage 
of these rates, and also to visit the Lewis 
and Clarke Exposition, please let me know 
at once, and pass the news of the rates 
and the special train along in every pos- 
sible way. 

A booklet will immediately be pub- 
lished giving the itinerary and many notes 
of interest concerning the trip, which I 
shall be pleased to send to any one desiring 
it. 

The General Officers and many of the 
members of the Executive Committee will 
go on the special train leaving Chicago June 

3, reaching Portland in time for the ante- 
executive meeting June 28. To reach Port- 





land in time for the Convention, friends 
and delegates must start from Chicago not 
later than June 24, but it will be pleas- 
anter to go together June 23, rather than 
run the risk of being compelled to go on 
the excursion train with strangers on the 
24th. 

Every American woman owes it to her- 
self to see and know the wonderful West, 
the Lewis and Clarke Exposition, and the 
Pacific Coast, and no more favorable op- 
portunity will occur. 

Hotel Headquarters will be at the Port- 
land, European plan, $2 per day per per- 
son, two in a room, 

Those wishing further information con- 
cerning hotels and boarding places, please 
write to Dr. Annice J. Myers, Oregonian 
Building, Portland, Oregon. 

Write to me for sleeping-car reservations, 
which will be made in the order of appli- 
cation. Please state whether you wish a 
section, one berth, upper or lower, and 
whether in Pullman or Tourist car. We 
are promised that the Tourist cars shall 
be new ones, and in summer many prefer 
them to the Pullman cars. 

For further information write for book- 
let. Lucy E. ANTHONY, 

Sec. Railroad Rates for the N.'A. W. 8S. A. 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 





At the Charter Day exercises at the Uni- 
versity of California recently, President 
Wheeler announced that work had been 
begun on the university library, for which 
Charles F. Doe lately gave $700,000. Mrs. 
Phebe Hearst gave during the past year 
$150,000 for various purposes; the alumni 
have contributed $2,000 toward the erec- 
tion of Alumni Hall; Mrs. William H. 
Crocker has given $2,590 to the depart- 
ment of anthropology, and $1,500 for libra- 
ry books, besides subsidizing an expedi- 
tion to Spain, Labrador, and Egypt, to see 
the total eclipse of the sun; John D. 
Spreckels has given $7,V00 for the Wein- 
hold Library; and Mrs. Kellogg has given 
the classical library of President Martin 
Kellogg. Carnegie Institution has given 
$4,000 for work at Lick Observatory. 

The completion of the new dormitory at 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me., which will 
be used by the young women next term, 
marks the evolution of forty years in the 
care of the girls being educated at this 
institution. It was just forty years ago 
that Mary Wheelwright Mitchell, the first 
woman to graduate from Bates,entered the 
freshman class. In that solitary instance, 
“the dormitory question’? was easily 
solved, for Miss Mitchell boarded with 
President Cheney’s family. From that 
time of ‘‘one girl at Bates’’ the years have 
brought a marked change in the increas- 
ing numbers, until now there are over 150 
young women, and three dormitories occu- 
pied by them. The cost in the new dor- 
mitory will be $2.75 a week, and in the 
two smaller houses $1.75. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICUT. 

A fine hearing on the municipal woman 
suffrage bill was held in the House of 
Representatives at Hartford on April 12. 
There was a large audience, including an 
unusual number of men, and two Hart- 
ford schools attended in a body, with their 
principals. Addresses in behalf of the 
bill were made by Mrs. Elizabeth D. Ba- 
con of Hartford, Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, 
president of the Connecticut W. C. T. U., 
Miss Elizabeth J. Warren, of Collinsville, 
Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton, president of 
the New Jersey W.S. A., Mrs. Annie C. 
S. Fenner of New London, Mrs. H. Stur- 
gis of New Haven, Miss Florence Lee of 
Stamford, Rev. Mr. Griffin of Hartford and 
others, A fuller report will be given next 
week, 
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NEW JERSEY. 

The proposed Reformatory for Women 
was the subject of an address before the 
Short Hills Political Study Club by Mrs. 
Emma L, Blackwell on April 13. On tbe 
18th the Political Study Club of East 
Orange listened to a talk on China by a 
lady who has lately returned from there, 
the sister of a missionary. 


-_>*o- — 


CALIFORNIA. 





The California W. S. A. has sent to 
every Suffrage Club in the State a letter 
urging its members to keep up their in- 
terest, and to assist in forming societies. 
It says: ‘‘Hold your clubs together by 
work not immediately pertaining to suf- 
frage. Take up civic work. Make your 
clubs improvement clubs in every sense of 
the term. Make your ‘silent influence’ 
felt. Find out how each candidate for 
nomination stands, and later each candi- 
date for election. All candidates not in 
favor of granting the ballot to women 
should be treated by every honorable in- 








fluence until they promise to vote for 
au equal suffrage amendment. Suffrage 
clubs and associations have no politics, 
and no creed except ‘Justice, simple jus- 
tice.’ Let no member, and no would-be 
member of the next Legislature escape 
investigation.’”’ By this method the wom- 
en of San Diego secured written prom- 
ises in advance, with the result that the 
entire delegation from San Diego voted 
aye on the question. A. RB. 








JUST THE TIME FOR WASHINGTON. 


It is at this season Of the year that the 
National Capital presents unusual oppor- 
tunities for the tourists to see that city 
under the best possible conditions. Many 
persons who havealimited amount of time 
are obliged to enjoy their seasons of travel 
within the space of a few days, and to such 
the personally conducted tours of the 
Royal Blue Line instantly appeal. $26.00 
covers all expenses for a week of luxury 
not possible by any other means. These 
tours are just such as would benefit the 
tired worker who needs a brief respite 
from business cares at this time. 

The dates from Bostonjare April 14, 28, 
May 12. 

Drop a postal for details and itinerary 
to Jos. P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 360 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. 





Clothing for Men 
and Boys 


THAT STANDS the TEST of TIME. 


For many years we have been making 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothes in our own work- 
rooms here in Boston—clothes that would 
serve our reputation for good work, good 
fabrics, fair prices—clothes that wonld 
create and hold permanent business. And 
that is why absolute satisfaction is guar- 
anteed to the man who buys here now for 
himself and for his boys. 

Correctness of style and perfection of 
fit have always been prominently identi- 
fied with the name 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


—they always shall. Consider, then, if 
this, Our Spring Announcement, 
is not worthy your second thought before 
you buy your spring and summer clothes. 


READY WITH SPRING CLOTHES TO-DAY 


MAGULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street, 
BOSTON 


SWIMMING 
CLASSES 


RE-OPENED MARCH 1 IN 





The Allen Gymnasium 


42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 
BOSTON. 


One who cannot swim is never safe 
in a boat. He may escape danger by 
chance, many times, but it is by chance. 
The younger children learn to swim the 
better. A beautiful Pool of sparkling 
water, an expert and kindly instructor, 
temperate water, aspray and rub-down 
after the lesson, insure success and safety. 

Classes may now be formed. Circulars, 
Telephone 22006 B. B. 

MARY E. ALLEN. 





PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 





Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she bad to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to day, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


For HOUSEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lo lbs. of best bread in 8 
minutes. Sold subject to 
tria] and eppcoess. Sena 
for Booklet. Ag’tsawanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

d and Media Streets, 

Gl Philadelphia, Pa 
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Edited by Hamarer Tariom Urron and Exizasers J. Hausen. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B, ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


President, Rey. ANNA H. Saw Recording Secretary, M WEL 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 0 Mite Atpem Secws Busou wat 


Vice-President-at-Large, Mrs. CaRRiz C c 3 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 
hed , Mrs. Ca HAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, 
The Osborne, 206 West 57th St., New York City. shred ~~~ 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania St., Ne 1 ° 
iene { Miss LAuRA CLay. Lexington, Ky. yee Ceenee Be 
* | Dr. Coma Smita Eaton, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 








The 37th annual Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held at Portland, Oregon, June 29th to July 6th. Please note the change 
of date. For particulars concerning the program, write to Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 
Prytania St., New Orleans, La. For information concerning railroad rates, address 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Chairman of Railroad Rates, 7448 Devon Street, Mount Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Miss Anthony announces a rate of $56.50 from Chicago and return, 
and from points east of Chicago to Chicago and back, a rate of one fare plus one 
dollar. 





“Things are going splendidly out here in Western Oregon.’’—Laura A. Gregg. 


‘Everything is working splendidly, and the different clubs are adding new mem- 
bers. We shall have many helpers when the proper time comes.’’—Annice F. Jeffreys, 
Portland, Ore. 


Miss Gail Laughlin has gone into Oregon to work until the National Convention 
meets. She entered the State at the South, and will work towards Portland. Dr. 
Jeffreys writes that she has found many persons willing to help Miss Laughlin in her 
work, 








A request from one of our clubs for literature from which to compile a Peace 
Program leads us to suggest that Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, our chairman on Peace and 
Arbitration, 39 Newbury St., Boston, Mass., will be glad to supply such literature, 
and will also be glad to know that our clubs are expeeting to hold peace meetings in 
May. 


The Des Moines (Iowa) P. E. Club has offered three prizes, $15, $10 and $5, for 
the best three essays on ‘‘Why Women Should Have the Ballot,” and the pupils of 
the High School are the contestants. It has been decided to have a Rally Day, instead 
of the annual luncheon, next month, and at that time the prize essays will be read. The 
Girls’ Glee Club will furnish music. For many years this P. E. Club has held its 
meetings in a parlor of the Hotel Kirkwood. This hotel recently changed hands, and 
the club was obliged to seek new quarters. To the delight of the members, they were 
invited to make a parlor of the Savery Hotel their permanent meeting place, with ab- 
solutely no cost attached. The Savery is the largest and highest-priced hotel in Des 
Moines, and its parlors have lately been redecorated. The courtesy of the management 
is mentioned because it shows what a fine standing the P. E. Club has in Des Moines, 
We are indebted to Mrs. E, Frances Weber for a most interesting letter about this 
club and its doings, and for an excelient newspaper account of a recent meeting, the 
topic for discussion at which was ‘‘Women and War.”’ 








Mrs, Nellie S, Smith, of Somerville, Mass., writes from Kansas City, Mo., enclos- 
ing a handsome contribution from the Somerville Club, of which she isa member. Mrs. 
Smith has been obliged to forego the pleasure of attending the Portland Convention 
because she is caring for the children of relatives who are taking a much-needed vaca- 
tion abroad. She writes that her daughter, Myrtle Smith, will graduate from Tufts 
Medical College in June. Mrs. Smith, her daugher Myrtle and her son William are 
ali life members of the Association. 





Miss Lydretta Rice, corresponding secretary of the Pennsylvania W. 8. A., writes: 
‘‘We are getting ready now for our tenth annual convention of the Bucks County E, 
8S. A. Itis to be held at Yardley, May 27, with Mrs. Blankenburg and Mrs. Sexton 
for our speakers.’’ Miss Rice expects to attend the Portland Convention, and will 
probably remain two months on the coast. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw spoke at a public meeting in Moorestown'!N. J., April 14. She 
was accompanied by Miss Lucy E, Anthony, and they were the guests of our good 
friend, Miss Susan W. Lippincott. Miss Shaw is to make a tour of County Conven- 
tions in New York State next month. We are looking forward with eagerness to the 
time when some engagement shall call her to this vicinity, so that she may stop off 
and make the Headquarters a visit. 





Miss Chase’s good work in Oregon goes merrily on, and we have two more clubs 
to report this week; one at Rockwood, with the following officers: President, Mrs. 
V. A. Lovelace; secretary, Miss Ida Thorp; treasurer, William Byers. This is a rural 
club, and Mrs. Lovelaee and Mrs. Thorp live at Gresham. Mr. Byers lives at Clio. 
The second club is at Beaverton; officers: President, Mrs. J. W. Barnes; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. A. Anderson; secretary, Mrs. F. W. Cady; treasurer, Mrs. D. C. Fisher ; 
auditor, J. W. Anderson. 





We are rejoiced to hear from Mrs, Caroline E, Merrick, of New Orleans, that she 
expects to attend the Portland Convention. 





The April Political Equality Leaflet is a reprint of that popular leaflet, ‘‘When 
Gamblers Pray and Mothers Demand.’’ Subscription to these leaflets is 10 cents per 
year, or 15 cents per 100 sent in one package. 





The April Progress contains the Call and an outline of the Program of the Port- 
land Convention, an open letter from the Railroad Secretary, giving full information 
as to rates, times of trains, etc. It is an excellent number for distribution. One 
hundred copies in one bundle will be sent to any address for $1.00. 





Persons who intend going to Portland to the Convention should write at once to 
Miss Lucy E, Anthony for sleeping-car reservations, She will assign space in the 
order of applications, and those who wait may not be able to go on the special train 
with the officers. See Miss Anthony’s address at head of this Column. 





Miss Annette Finnigan, president of the Texas W. S. A., has recently returned to 
her home in Houston, having spent February and March in New York. Under date 
of April 12, she wrote to Headquarters: ‘‘I am hurrying now to go down to Galveston, 
where I have been invited to speak on woman suffrage by one of the women’s clubs 
there.”’ 


A contribution to our treasury from Matthew H. and Clara Lyon Peters, of Wat- 
seka, IIl., is accompanied by a little poem, written by Mr. Peters, It is as follows: 





THE GOLDEN RULE, 





1 ask not for myself a right 
Which I to others would deny. 
With all mankind lL’d share the light, 
Nor would I rule by force of might, 
But on the Golden Rule rely. 


All men have their paternity 
{In common with their fellow-men ; 


Equality, fraternity, 
Should rule the heart and guide the pen. 


And when this hallowed rule prevail 
Tyrauts, crowns and kings shall fail, 
And man and woman, equal born, 
Shall stand erect that glorious morn, 
And recognize the right of each 

To liberty of thought and speech. 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood-Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 

Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 

AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 


620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





TheAdvocate of Peace. 
A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Doliars a Year. ADVOOATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 





DURCHESTER—$23, single family house, 10 
rooms, modern conveniences, in fine order, good 
neighborhood, steam and electrics. Address 
OwNER, 6 Park St., Room 7, Boston, 
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